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THEODORE ROBINSON 

THE painting of "A Girl and Cow," 
by Theodore RobinsonJ recently do- 
nated by Mr. William T. Evans, adds the 
work of another American artist to those 
represented in 
the permanent 
collections 
of the Metro- 
politan Mus- 
eum." A Winter 
Landscape, "by 
this artist, lent 
by Mr. J. M. 
Lichtenauer, 
has been on 
view for some 
years. The new 
acquisition 
hangs in Room 
12. Near by is 
another paint- 
ing by an Amer- 
ica n artist, 
Homer D.Mar- 
tin, also the gift 
of Mr. Evans. 
It represents 
two snow cap- 
ped peaks in 
the White 
Mountains, 
"Madison and 
Jefferson." 

The "Girl 
and Cow," a 
large canvas, 
dated 1888, was 
painted at Giv- 
er ny, and exhi- 
bited at the Par- 
is Salon of 1889, under the title of "Vachere". 
It is a study of sun light sifting through the 
trees. The color scheme consists of a red- 
dish brown of the cow repeated in the 
girl's skirt; while the animal's white head, 
which is blue in the shadow, is balanced 
by the faded blue of the girl's waist, which 
in turn is white in the high light. She stands, 
sewing, and the arm and profile catch the 
sun as it lightly touches the flesh, the grass, 
and the leaves. 

This canvas was not included in the sale 
of Theodore Robinson's effects, and the ex- 
ecutors, J. Aid en Weir and Will H. Low, 
were not aware of its existence. It was 
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found at a framer's, where it had been 
rolled up for a number of years, presum- 
ably having been taken in payment of a 
debt. It was recently brought to the at- 
tention of Mr. Evans who purchased it for 
presentation to the Museum. 

Theodore 
Robinson was 
born at Iras- 
burg,Vermont, 
on June 3,1852. 
His early life 
was spent at 
E v a n s v i 1 1 e , 
Wisconsin, and 
at the age of 
eighteen he 
went to Chi- 
cago to pursue 
seriously the 
study of art. 
In 1872 he en- 
t e r e d the 
Schools of the 
N a t i o n a 1 
Acad eray of 
Design in New 
York, and two 
years later 
went t o E u - 
rope, where af- 
ter travelling 
for some time 
he settled in 
Paris and stud- 
ied under Car- 
ol us-Du ra n 
a n d Gerome 
Eater he drift- 
ed to Giverny, 
and there be- 
came an inti- 
mate friend of Monet, and one of the re- 
sults of this friendship was an inter- 
esting sketch of Monet written by Robinson, 
and published in the Century Magazine of 
September, 1892, and later forming part of 
a series of articles on the French painters, 
edited by Air. John Van Dyke. I'rom 1880 
to 1884 Robinson was in the United States, 
but did not finally settle in this country 
until 1892. 

Theodore Robinson's work holds a spe- 
cial place in the history of painting in the 
United States, for he was among the first 
to be influenced by the Impressionist 
movement and the study of the effect of 
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pure sunlight. His talent was appreciated 
by the artists, but he was ahead of his time 
and his pictures did not appeal to the pub- 
lic. He had never been robust and the 
struggle for recognition overtaxed his 
strength. He died in New York, on April 
2, 1896, at the home of his cousin, Mrs. 
Cheney, who at that time lived at 57th Street 
and Seventh Avenue. The funeral services 
were held on Saturday, April 4th, in the 
room of the Society of American Artists in 
the Fine Arts Building. This was during 
the period of the Annual Exhibition of the 
Society, where five of his paintings were 
hung. 

He was elected a member of the Society 
of American Artists in 188 1 ; in 1890 he was 
awarded the Webb Prize at the Society, for 
a " Winter Landscape"; in 1892 he received 
the first Shaw Fund for " In the Sun," a peas- 
ant with her hat over her eyes; and a medal 
was given him at the Chicago Exposition 
in 1893. Two of his important canvases, 
"At the Piano" and "On the Canal," are 
owned by the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, and there are many of his works 
in private collections. 

Florence N. Levy. 

MODEL OF THE PAGODA OF NARA 

MR.E.H.HARRIMAN has generously 
lent to the Museum a model of the 
"Five Story Tower" or Pagoda of Todaiji 
at Nara, the ancient capital of Japan. 
This remarkable piece of work is made of 
bronze, silver and gold; it is four feet, six 
inches in height, and weighs about one 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

The following translation of a statement 
written by Masami Koyano, the artist, who 
finished the work begun by his father, Ki- 
jo Koyano, is reproduced here because of its 
account of the making of the model, and 
for its naive expression of a point of 
view not often found among English- 
speaking artists and workmen. 

THE SCULPTOR'S FAMILY HISTORY AND 
NOTE ABOUT THE PAGODA 

The metal sculpture work has been 
our family trade from far distant ancestors 
down to my generation. 

Most people of present days seem to 
think that nothing but antique work can 
be good, appreciable work; but to my mind, 
such seems to be a gross prejudice against 



the new. There is no reason why the work 
of present time cannot be equally good and 
appreciable art, so long as the architects 
or artists of present days devote themselves 
to the course of work, and exercise all the 
energies and genius with which the old 
workmanship was done. 

Unfortunately, however, the architect 
or artist of present days, being inclined more 
for the earnings than for the sake of art, 
do not devote themselves to the ideal spirit 
and true course of art, and therefore they 
often neglect the spirit of chastity to the 
trade, thus failing to give us the extraordi- 
nary products that were not uncommon in 
older days. 

This failure of present artists was a good 
stimulus to me. At the twentieth year of 
my age I began my ambitious attempt to 
leave an immortal work worthy of the family. 

Finally, after long, frequent struggles and 
bitter experiences, I set my heart on the 
construction of the "Five Story Tower," 
after that of Todaiji, and, at the sixtieth 
year of my age, I isolated myself by re- 
moving to a solitary country place in the 
midst of a wild forest in the spring of the 
twenty-second year of Meiji (1889) Era. 

Not only I, but all the members of the 
family as well, devoted themselves to the 
construction of the Pagoda, declining all 
intercourses with the outside world. 

We often had forgotten daily meals, 
neglected due rest, necessary sleep, kept 
all the necessary chastity to the ways of true 
architects and finally overcame all difficulties 
and hardships that confronted us from time 
to time. 

At last the work was finished in the Au- 
tumn of thirty-first year of Meiji (1898) 
Era, and the two images of Buddha and the 
stands had been completed two years later. 

Hundreds of times we were almost on the 
verge of being overcome by the difficulties, 
obstacles and hardships that seemed so 
mischievously to hamper us, to say nothing 
of our frequent negligences of our bodies; 
but we remembered the invaluable maxim, 
"Where there is a will there is a way," and 
fought the struggles out bravely, and suc- 
ceeded in witnessing the final result of 
our blood and wealth. 

I, therefore, was determined not to give 
it for any amount of money, and wanted 
to leave it to my offsprings as the family 
treasure and model doctrines to them. 

Meanwhile, my work became known to 



